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Cash Value and Needs of Port 
Of Portland Assessed > 


By E.C. SAMMONS 
President, United States National Bank, Portland, Oregon 

Portland is a metropolitan city because it is an ocean 
port. Portland’s growth and population and commercial 
importance is increasing with the development of an inter- 
national airport. The definition of a port in modern times 
has divided—seaport and airport. 

W. L. Williams, president of the Port of Portland, esti- 
mates that the ocean port is worth more than $200 million 
a year to Portland in direct and related activities and trans- 
actions. He also estimates that the airport is worth $20 
million a year and that its worth is 
growing toward $50 or $60 million 
a year. The ocean port also is grow- 
ing. 

Shipping News, using figures 
furnished by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, recently stated that in 1951 
compared with 1950, “Foreign ex- 
ports were up 129 per cent; foreign 
imports up 60 per cent; domestic 
inbound shipments were up 25 per 
cent; and domestic outbound ship- 
ments up 9.7 per cent.” Further, 
“Excluding petroleum products, 
cargoes moved via ocean-going ves- 
sels were up 67 per cent—in excess 
of a million tons more cargo was 
moved last year than the year before.” The prospects for 
1952 appear even better. 

Among our principal commodity exports are lumber and 
wheat. During the first three months of 1952, 91,642,170 
feet, board measure, of lumber were shipped from Port- 
land. This was an increase of 43,173.670 feet over the 
same three months of 1951. The new Lumber Dock Ter- 
minal No. 1 this year handled 51,902,372 feet, board meas- 
ure, an increase of 24,195,127 feet over the first three 
months of 1951. These figures go far to prove the wisdom 
of acquiring this lumber terminal. 

Wheat exports for the first three months this year total 
10,528,591 bushels, an increase of 3,589,031 bushels over 
the first quarter of 1951. Flour and barley exports also 
increased substantially. 

The increase of Alaska trade and the redevelopment of 
trade with Japan and the Orient ought to make a showing 
in this year’s port business. 

Practically every business is affected to greater or less 
degree by the activities of the port. This is not to say that 
the port’s business is the only business of the community. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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* An address delivered in Portland on National Maritime Day, 
May 22, 1952. 
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Business and Industry Exist 
Serve Needs of Mankind © 


By O. P. WHEELER 
Vice-President, Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 

You have heard it said that history repeats itself. There 
is also an old saying to the effect that nothing is more cer- 
tain than change. Then there is that old French proverb 
that, the more things change, the more they remain the 
same. These old adages are not inconsistent, though they 
might seem so at first glance. 

The underlying principles in our economic, social, and 
political life change little over the centuries. You and I 
have no fundamentally different motivation behind our 
daily activities than did our great- 
grandfathers and their ancestors. 
We have the same urge toward self- 
preservation; we have the same de- 
sire to perpetuate the race; and we 
try, just as they did, to obtain the 
necessary means of survival with as 
much ease and pleasure as possible. 

Today, as always, each human 
life is a stubburn individuality. Its 
central urge is to secure for itself, 
in its own peculiar way, the terms 
and conditions of life which it con- 
siders best. This basic urge is a part 
of the essence of life itself. It drives 
men to the use of their intelligence 
and reason. Sometimes it drives 
them into the use of cunning or other perverted forms of 
intelligence. 


O. P. 


It is almost a truism to say that progress comes through 
the use of intelligence and reason. On the other hand, the 
use of cunning, strategem, and expediency almost always 
leads to conflict. Those who persistently practice cunning, 
whether they be individuals, groups, or nations, sacrifice 
the respect and confidence of the rest of mankind and ulti- 
mately lay themselves open to some kind of police action 
at the hands of society as a whole. But the honest use of 
intelligence in our efforts to obtain for ourselves the best 
possible terms and conditions of life lays the basis for 
healthy competition and tends to minimize the conflict that 
may accompany changes in the conditions of life. This in 
no way denies the unchanging, basic characteristics of hu- 
man nature, but it does encourage constructive change in 
the methods and means of achieving human satisfactions. 

You, as honor students in business administration, are 
here at the University of Oregon because you hope it will 
make your struggle for existence more rewarding. You are 

(Continued on page 2) 





* Address delivered at the initiation banquet of the University 
of Oregon chapter of Beta Gamma Sigma, national business ad- 
ministration honorary, on May 27, 1952. 
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Serve Needs of Mankind 
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a few among the 15 per cent of the eligible population in 
this country who are attending institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Fifty years ago less than 4 per cent of the eligible age 
greup in our population had a corresponding opportunity, 
and schools of business administration were few and far 
between. While your basic motives are no different from 
those of your ancestors, the methods of training for life’s 
careers have changed—the opportunities for better training 
have broadened. It is also true that the number and kind of 
careers available for making a living and getting the 
most out of life have increased considerably. 

Imagine, if you can, a world without the railroad, the 
automobile, and the airplane. How large a volume of goods 
could we move, and how far could we afford to move them, 
without the railroads? Without the individual mobility 
afforded by the automobile, most of us would feel confined 
to an uncomfortably small physical area. Life would be 
very different, to say the least. Think of the enormous in- 
crease in the number and variety of human contacts made 
possible by the speed of the airplane. The railroad, the 
autmobile, the airplane have always had their counterparts 
in times past. Their purpose was the same as that of today’s 
means of transportation—to move goods and people from 
one place to another. The methods of moving things and 
people have changed, but the human desire to have things 
moved and to go from place to place remains much the 
same today as it always has been. We have succeeded, how- 
ever, in multiplying the efficiency, convenience, and com- 
fort of transportation manyfold within the past century or 
less, and most of the improvement has come since World 
War I. 

Men have always communicated with each other in 
some way—sign language, the spoken word, hieroglyphics, 
writing. Printing has greatly enlarged the effective area of 
contact through writing. The telephone, the radio, and 
television have done likewise for the spoken word. There 
has been and continues to be a constant widening of the 
potential areas of personal or near-personal contacts 
through communication. 

The net effect of better transport and communications 
is a great improvement in the efficiency, comfort, and speed 
of contact. Our life has improved materially, and spiritual, 
social, and political improvements have also taken place. 
It is trite to point out that our globe has shrunk, but this 
homely observation is a synopsis of deep-seated changes 
that have occurred. These developments have thrust upon 
us more frequent contact with the entire world; they have 
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yielded a broad dissemination of knowledge concerning 
at least material standards in various parts of the world; 
they have engendered a stirring among backward peoples 
with which we must deal in our everyday life. 

Agriculture now produces far more abundantly than in 
former days. Scientific knowledge has made important con- 
tributions to the development of new and better forms of 
plant and animal life, to the conservation and enrichment 
of our soil resources, and to the development of all sorts 
of power machinery to multiply the man-hour output of 
human labor. As a result, we not only have more food to 
eat, per capita; we also produce it with less human sweat. 
F'armers themselves, generally, enjoy more of the amenities 
of life than ever before. Neither the need for food nor the 
necessity of using land to produce it has been eliminated, 
however. 

In industry as in agriculture we have made great strides 
through improved and varied techniques. In our country 
we have achieved a level of well being which we deemed in- 
credible as recently as a decade or two ago. The flow of 
food, goods, and services is not only tremendous in volume, 
but it is also as diversified as any owner of Aladdin’s lamp 
might dare to dream. 

Yet we have created for ourselves problems that are in- 
ternal as well as external. How shall these goods be dis- 
tributed among our own people? Even more complex is 
the problem of how this arsenal of technology may be used 
to satisfy the awakening desires of the world beyond our 
borders. 

These problems are not entirely new, but they have been 
greatly intensified by the rapid strides in technology during 
comparatively recent years. The accumulation of knowl- 
edge and applied technology in the natural sciences was a 
slow and often unwanted process over the centuries that 
preceded the modern industrial era. Widespread ignorance, 
the prejudices of those in entrenched positions, and blind 
fear of the unknown were potent forces for the innovator to 
overcome, even though his innovation was designed to 
serve the needs of men. The time has long since passed, 
however, when industrial or material innovations engender 
serious opposition. And that is well, for the age of petro- 
chemistry and atomic energy is already with us—we must 
brace ourselves for even more rapid and more drastic 
changes. 

The population in the industrialized world has grown 
accustomed to the thought of rapid changes which tend to 
enhance standards of living. Men and women, no matter 
where they live or what language they speak, like to get 
more food for less energy expended, and all the rest that is 
symbolized by the phrase “better living standards.” 

So far we have been leafing rapidly through a few pages 
of history. We have reminded ourselves again and again 
that the basic motivation behind our daily economic ac- 
tivities changes little, but that the means of satisfying fun- 
damental material needs and desires change markedly. The 
evolution of these changes in ways and means (and this 
is important) has led constantly toward greater interde- 
pendence among individuals, groups, and nations. To my 
mind, this is one of the most important facts you as pros- 
pective young business executives should keep in mind. 
Orient your long-term thinking around that statement 
and its implications. 

What are the implications? Human nature changes little. 
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Man and his needs and desires constitute the center about 
which the economic world revolves. Neither you as an in- 
dividual, nor your company, nor your industry can long 
survive, in an economic sense, without serving the basic 
needs and desires of human beings. Economic survival will 
also be in ultimate jeopardy if your company or your in- 
dustry persists in conducting operations in such a way as 
to run counter to the welfare of appreciable sectors else- 
where in the economy, either at home or abroad. Growing 
interdependence can only mean the necessity of maintain- 
ing economic health on a more nearly universal basis than 
ever before. Business organizations have the responsibility 
of conducting their activities with due regard for the gen- 
eral welfare. This is essential if economic ills and tensions 
are to be avoided. 

Lest we forget, it should be emphasized that production 
must be taken off the market by consumers if industry is 
to prosper. Mass production requires mass markets. Mass 
markets are possible only if incomes are at high levels and 
are widely distributed throughout the economy. As inter- 
dependence between individuals and groups becomes a 
more prominent feature of the economy, comparatively 
high levels of production, employment, and personal in- 
come become increasingly important to the maintenance 
of a reasonable degree of economic stability. 

This is the point at which we sometimes get off the track. 
We permit distortions in economic affairs in various ways. 
We tend to follow inflexible price policies—resisting price 
adjustments once the boom has subsided. We tend to hedge 
and protect a particular position through tariffs, combi- 
nations, or favored treatment of submarginal operations 
by means of public subsides. We reject reality and adjust- 
ment, and seek instead adherence to a fixed state of affairs, 
attempting to resist the demand of events for change in 
the way of doing things. The resulting tensions and fric- 
tions can only yield undesirable consequences—delayed 
perhaps—but all the more severe because of the frictions 
which give rise to them. To guard against the possible ill 
effects arising from these lapses, there has been a growing 
tendency for government to intervene in economic affairs. 
For better or for worse, we have adopted a national policy 
which is summarized in the declaration of policy of the 
Employment Act of 1946. I quote: 

“The Congress hereby declares that it is the continuing 
policy and responsibility of the Federal Government to use 
all practicable means consistent with its needs and obli- 
gations and other essential considerations of national 
policy. with the assistance and cooperation of industry, 
agriculture, labor, and State and local governments, to 
coordinate and utilize all its plans, functions, and resources 
for the purpose of creating and maintaining, in a manner 
calculated to foster and promote free competitive enterprise 
and the general welfare, conditions under which there will 
be afforded useful employment opportunities, including 
self-employment, for those able, willing, and seeking to 
work, and to promote maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” 

This law and a very large part of the postwar govern- 
mental interference in business and industry reflect a deep, 
underlying concern that this country shall avoid depression 
and provide a full measure of security for all its citizens in 
the future. I do not believe that the law will be repealed or 
that its injunctions will either be made entirely ineffective 
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or be disregarded. Naturally, I could be wrong about this. 
If the law stands and is made effective, however, the future 
may hold in store no great relaxation of government in- 
tervention in business and industry, other than that which 
may result from the tapering off of the current defense 
program. The wise business executive will adjust himself to 
these facts. He will find ways and means of making the 
activities of his organization fulfill their economic function 
within the framework of new and, at present, often exasper- 
ating conditions. In doing this, business executives as a 
group will make an indispensible contribution to the future 
economic and social stability of their country. 

What I have said simmers down to a few facts and con- 
clusions: 

(1) Business and industry exist for the purpose of serv- 
ing the needs and desires of human beings. 


(2) Persistent failure to serve those needs or desires by 
individual organizations or industries results in either (a) 
the ultimate elimination of the offending organizations, or 
(b) economic illness that may spread sufficiently to cause 
business recession or depression. 


(3) The history of business and industry is one of con- 
stant change and improvement in the technological features 
of serving the needs of men. 


(4) The evolution of these changes has brought greater 
and greater interdependence between individuals and 
groups. 

(5) Increasing interdependence has accentuated the ne- 
cessity of maintaining general economic health. This in 
turn has (a) greatly broadened the responsibility of busi- 
ness management beyond the real of internal control, and 
(b) resulted in an increasing tendency for government to 
intervene in economic affairs. 


(6) Wise business executives will find ways and means 
of adjusting themselves and their organizations to per- 
form their economic functions within the changed frame- 
work. 
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That would be a good deal like saying that the heart is 
the greater part of the body. But, if the heart stops beating, 
the body dies. 

In 1951, 1,500 ships entered and cleared from Portland. 
These ships left here $50 million to $75 million of new 
money in wages to local people, for stores and supplies, at 
the repair yards, etc. Approximately $6 million was paid 
to Portland longshoremen. For the Columbia River area, 
the longshore payroll totaled $12 million. Last year about 
50,000 merchant sailors visited the port and spent an 
estimated $50 apiece—or a total of $2.5 million. 

Portland handled last year 6,565,912 short tons of in- 
bound cargo. This figure includes oil and gas. The out- 
bound figure for the same period was 2,225,000 short tons, 

The airport is becoming a large enterprise. In seven 
months last year, the Portland International Airport served 
114,722 incoming passengers, 115,012 outgoing passen- 
gers, and 92,997 through passengers. 





A port that makes healthy growth must provide for 
employment and expansion in the same way that any fore- 
seeing industry or business does. The critical need of 
Columbia River ports, including Portland, is for an en- 
larged and energetic program for improvement and main- 
tenance of the channel from Portland and Vancouver to 
Astoria and from Astoria to the sea. There have been recent 
instances of delay at the mouth of the river which make it 
difficult to banish the unpleasant words—Columbia River 
bar—and to substitute the term that belongs to channel 
depths for day-and-night sailing any time of the year, 
namely “the harbor entrance.” 

A movement has recently been undertaken that deserves 
the support it has already received from shipping men and 
exporters and the Propeller Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce. That proposal is to provide for night grading 
of wheat for export. The wheat growers have taken a keen 
interest in this proposal. The Maritime Industry Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce holds that, if grain can be 
graded and ships worked at night, the production of our 
present grain elevators can be increased between 60 and 
65 per cent, with corresponding increase in the tonnage 
through the Port of Portland and the Columbia River. The 
committee also states: “If we accomplish this, an enormous 
amount of car demurrage then will be saved, and car short- 
ages relieved to quite an extent in this area. Also, ship’s 
dispatch time, which may be computed from $2,000.00 per 
day and up, will involve another enormous saving. Labor 
on the whole will also benefit.” The regulations that re- 
quire day grading were adopted before the advent of 
modern daylight lighting. 

It is good investment for the entire community to main- 
tain and modernize both public and private docks. Heavy 
lift equipment will have to be increased. The efficiency and 
convenience of the terminals in the movement and manage- 
ment of commodities should be constantly studied. 

A. E. Gunderson, chairman of the Commission of Public 
Docks, tells me that at the present time the value of the 
commission’s properties exceeds $14 million. The most 
recent dock constructed is the lumber assembly terminal 
in connection with Municipal Terminal No. 1. Here lumber 
mills, large and small, throughout the state, can bring their 
product by truck or railroad and assemble it for shipment 
prior to arrival of the vessel; over a million square feet of 
storage area will accommodate in excess of 20 million 
board feet of lumber. A contract is about to be let for a 
new working transit warehouse which will operate in con- 
junction with shipside movement at Municipal Terminal 
No. 1. 

The recent movement to revise and adjust the contracts 
and leaseholds involving the Portland International Air- 
port and its relations with the Federal government should 
have prompt and favorable action, not only in the interest 
of developing a fully efficient airport for commercial use 
but to strengthen the airport for defense in the event of 
real war emergency. 

Portland is a service station. Its channel, its port facili- 
ties, its lines of transportation leading to the interior by 
water, rail, and air ought to be geared to an expanding 
peacetime economy and to the possible emergencies of de- 
fense. We ought to be in a position to resume building 
ships when it becomes necessary again to extend the 
“bridge of ships.” We ought to be in a first-class position 
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to handle the material of war and receive our due allotment 
of this business. The development of electrical power, the 
portent of the atomic-energy plants at Hanford on the 
Columbia and at Arco in Idaho on the Snake, all belong 
in the whole pattern of the future which includes the port. 

Portland, with port development on the Willamette, with 
most of the port activities going on below the bridges, has 
always found it difficult to keep alive a keen public aware- 
ness of Portland as a seaport. The port education program 
launched by the Propeller Club, which has been adopted 
and incorporated in the Portland public school curriculum, 
will permit our young people to grow up with the “feel” 
of the sea and its business. This course is popularly known 
as “Salt in their Noses”; the program includes the pre- 
paration of a series of texts which will be used in the 
schools. Sometimes I think that a lot of us who are attend- 
ing the school of experience would profit from reading the 
same textbooks. 

In a recent address before the Propeller Club, W. L. 
Williams made a statement on port education that is worth 
quoting: “As time goes on, our school children will visual- 
ize the present and future not only in terms of forest, agri- 
culture, and mineral production, but also in terms of the 
ships which need to transport the products to market. They 
will obtain an appreciation of the relationships of imports 
of foreign and distant raw materials to the newly estab- 
lished and expanding industries using our Columbia River 
hydroelectric power. They will obtain an understanding of 
the mechanics of maritime commerce, the types of ships 
which are utilized, the ports to which and from which they 
sail, the basic economics of marine transport. They will ob- 
tain an appreciation of the labor markets created by mari- 
time commerce and something of the organization of the 
men who work on the decks and work on the ships. 

“They will become more familiar with the facilities for 
loading and unloading cargoes in our port area, the place 
of the Municipal Dock Commission as well as the Port of 
Portland Commission in providing terminals, loading and 
unloading facilities, drydocks, storage, fuel and water 
supplies, etc. They will also find out something about the 
competitive position of our great port among other ports 
of the West Coast, the Gulf Coast, and the East. They will 
become intrigued in such things as drydocks, repair yards, 
and bulk loading and unloading facilities needed to handle 
a ship’s cargo in the shortest possible time. All these are 
things which make up maritime commerce. These are the 
things which build up the prosperity of our great region. 
These are the things which are absolutely needed to pro- 
vide our full and efficient participation in a world com- 
munity.” 

I was much interested in a statement made prior to his 
departure to North Africa by Brigadier General O. E. 
Walsh, former division engineer, North Pacific Division, 
U.S. Army Engineers. He said: “Portland, Oregon, is both 
a city and a seaport of renown. Both have grown and pros- 
pered over the years, and as the port grew so did the city. 
Ports do not just happen. They are long-time developments, 
the results of foresight, good planning, and the expendi- 
ture of a tremendous amount of both work and money.” 

In war, the merchant ships that carry supplies may well 
mean the difference between victory and defeat. Not only 
is it necessary to keep a supply of ships, but it is necessary 
to keep these ships up to date. Ten years make a ship ob- 
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solete. The airplane has not supplanted the surface vessel. 
The handling of supplies for Korea is a case in point. The 
surface vessels have carried about three hundred times as 
much as the air carries, important as these are. 

Private merchant vessels are contacts between people, a 
means of exchanging ideas, and increasing understanding. 
It is not too great a strain to say that they belong to the 
progress of liberty and human freedom. A ship line is a 
life line. 

All our growth as a port and all our progress as city, 
state, and region have been won, project after project, 
through a hard fight for every gain. The point we have 
reached is but a short way on a long road. We'll have to 
continue to fight our way. 





The economic position in the first quarter of 1952 was 
one of over-all gradual expansion. In the various segments 
of the economy, however, rates of change continued to dif- 
fer widely. 

As a result of sustained demand and a somewhat easier 
supply situation, the market value of the nation’s output of 
goods and services, as measured by the gross national prod- 
uct, increased at seasonally adjusted annual rates from 
$334.5 billion in the final quarter of last year to $339.5 
billion in the first quarter of 1952. This moderate increase 
represented in the main a larger physical volume of produc- 
tion. 

An estimate of total income arising in production is not 
yet available because of the lack of adequate corporate- 
profits data for the first quarter. However, the sum of other 
types of production incomes, shows a gradual uptrend simi- 
lar to that of the gross national product. 

With respect to corporate profits, company reports pub- 
lished to date indicate first-quarter figures, both before and 
after taxes, substantially below those of the corresponding 
period of last year. The large declines, it should be noted. 
are attributable to the fact that inventory profits were at 
an annual rate of $9 billion in the initial quarter of 1951, 
when inventory cost prices were rising, but were negligible 
in the current period of relative price stability. 

Personal income—the sum of income receipts of persons 
from all sources—was at an annual rate of $258 billion, 
only $1 billion higher than in the preceding quarter. The 
smaller increase in this series than in the measures of na- 
tional output is attributable in part to a drop in the ratio of 
corporate earnings disbursed to stockholders. Fourth-quar- 
ter 1951 dividend payments had included an appreciable 
volume of extra and special disbursements made at the year 
end.—U. S. Department of Commerce release. 





More married women were working in 1951 than at 
the peak of World War II, according to estimates by the 
Bureau of the Census. Information from the Current Popu- 
lation Survey for April 1951 shows that some 10.2 million 
married women were in the labor force at that time, com- 
pared with 8.4 million in April 1944. A sharp drop in the 
number of working wives directly after V-J Day was 
followed by a steady postwar rise, which has averaged 


roughly 600,000 a year since 1946. 
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PORTLAND FOOD PRICES 


The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research reports 
that in Portland, of 54 foods for which comparison could be made 
between mid-July and mid-June, 29 were higher, 18 were lower, and 
7 were the same. The preliminary average prices of those foods en- 
tering into the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Portland Food Index are 
calculated by the Bureau of Business Research to permit more rapid 
release. 

——— In Cents 
Average Change 


July 15, from Last 
195 Month 


July Range 
r— of Prices ~ 


High Low 
Cereats & Bakery Propucts: 


Cereals: 
Flour, wheat (5 lbs.) 
Corn flakes (12 oz.) 
Corn meal (Ib.). 
|S 
Rolled oats (20 oz.) 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white, per loaf (lb.) ‘ 18.0 15.0 
Vanilla cookies, (7 oz.) 26.0 24.0 
Layer cake (lb.) 51.0 37.0 
Meats, Pouttry & Fisn: 
Meats: 
Beef: 
Round steak (Ib.) 
Rib roast (lb.) 
Chuck roast (lb.) 
Frankfurters (lb.) 
Hamburger (lb.) 
Veal: 
Cutlets (Ib.) 
Pork: 
Chops (lb.) 
Bacon, sliced (lb.) 
Ham, whole (Ib.) 
Salt pork (lb.) 


59.0 50.0 
24.0 21.0 
14.0 11.0 
26.0 20.0 
21.0 19.0 
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Fryers, N.Y. dr. (1b.) 
Fish: 
Salmon, pink (16 oz.) 
Salmon, fresh 
Halibut, fresh 
Dairy Propucts: 
Butter (lb.) 
Cheese, Amer. proc. (Ib.) 
Milk: 
Fresh, delivered (qt.) 
Fresh, grocery (qt.) 
Evaporated (14% oz. can) 
Ice cream (pt.) 
Eces, Fresh (doz.) 
Fruits & VEGETABLES: 
Fresh: 
Apples (lb.) 
Bananas (Ib.) 
Oranges (size 200, doz.) 
Beans, green (lb.) 
Cabbage (lb.) 
Carrots (bunch) 
Lettuce (head) 
Onions, yellow (\b.) 
Potatoes, white (15 lb.) 
Sweet potatoes (Ib.) 
Tomatoes (lb.) 
Frozen: 
Peas (12 oz.) 
Strawberries, sl. (12 oz.) 
Orange juice, conc. (6 oz.) 
Canned: 
Peaches (no. 214 can) 
Pineapple (no. 2% can) 
Corn, cream style (no. 303 can) 
Tomatoes (no. 24% can) 
Peas (no. 303 can) 
Baby foods (414-4% oz.) 
Dried: 
Prunes (lb.) 
Navy beans (Ib.) 
BEVERAGES: 
Coffee (lb.) 
Cola drink (6 btles.) 
Fars & Ons: 
Lard (Ib.) 
Shortening, hydrog. (lb.) 
Salad dressing (pt.) 
Margarine, colored (lb.) 
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Sucar & Sweets: 
Sugar (5 lb.) 55.8 
Grape jelly (12 oz. jar) 27.0 


* Not comparable. Quotation changed from 74 oz. to7 oz. 
+ Insufficient number of quotations to obtain a reliable average price. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. June 1952 lumber production in the Pacific North- 
west Douglas-fir area was higher than that of May because of the 
termination of the seventeen-day strike. The most recent figures 


ppiabiiitics involved were only $25,000. In May 1952 there were eight 


failures with liabilities of $195,000, in June 1951 there were two 
with liabilities of $309,000. 


for the industry are as follows (thousands of feet, board measure) : , 
, Department-Store Sales. The quickening pace of retail sales 


nationally has been reflected in Portland department-store sales. 
Changes in the dollar volume of sales as compared with the same 
period a year ago are given below for Portland and other Pacific 
Coast cities: 


June May June 
1952 1952 1951 


200,251 172,630 222,431 
184,517 165,191 172,333 
189,331 177,875 204,496 
828,261 848,482 584,918 
963,024 917,160 798,343 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders __.. 
Average weekly shipments 
Unfilled orders, end of month 
Gross stocks, end of month 


Week Ending 4 Weeks Ending 
July 12, 1952 July 12, 1952 


Calendar 
Year to 
July 12, 1951 


Portland. +9 on 
Los Angeles. +4 0 
San Diego... ; ; 45 +3 
i eessenessenssemnnces +4 —§ 
San Francisco : 0 0 

| +8 2 
Spokane... ;, 2: +8 0 
United States 43 -—3 


Employment. Preliminary estimates indicate that nonagri- 
cultural employment in June 1952 exceeded the figure for the same 
month a year ago, the first time this has occured this year. The total 
for June 1952 was 742,600; in June 1951 it was 468,700. Return of 
workers affected by labor disputes and seasonal upswings resulted 
in a gain of 32,800 employed workers since mid-May. 

Oregon’s 130,000 manufacturing workers averaged 38.3 hours 
per week at their jobs during May 1952, for which they were paid 
an average of $77.80; in May 1951 the figures were 39.7 hours and 
$77.58. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports that the work day 
of hired agricultural workers on Oregon farms averaged 9.1 hours 
June 1, 1952, while the operators’ work day averaged 10.8 hours. 


Taxable Motor-Vehicle Fuel Sold. In May 1952, 49,817,482 
gallons of taxable motor-vehicle fuel were sold in Oregon. The pre- 
vious month the amount was 47,336,616 gallons. 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During June 
1952:there were 1,524 real-estate sales amounting to $11,989,523 in 
Multnomah County. Of these, 1,056 involved residences, the total 
sales price of which was $9,450,479; 431 were sales of vacant proper- 
ties, $751,648; and 37 were sales of business properties, $1,787,396. 
Additional figures are: 

June 1952 May 1952 June 1951 
Number of sales_.. 1,524 1,320 1,110 
Value of sales. $11,989,523 $10,582,605 $9,034,217 
Number of mortgages 1,067 1,118 1,109 
Amount loaned ; $10,579,276 $ 9,158,291 $8,568,409 
Number of sheriff's deeds n 4 
Amount of sheriff's deeds $ 15,956 & 10,173 
Average residential sales price $ 8,949 $ 9,219 


2 
$ 34,765 


Business Failures. During June 1952 there were four business 
failures in Oregon, all the firms involved were in Portland. The 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 122 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 

Number 
of Banks 
Marketing Districts Reporting 


Oregon... we ” " wes 110 
Portland actual. Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc. ). 32 


Debits 
May 1952 


$1,190,020 ,333 
759,612,848 


Debits 
Apr. 1952 


$1,216,634,595 
791,615,509 


Debits Mav 1952 Compared with 
May 1951 Apr. 1952 May 1951 


$1 085,455,932 — 2.2 
764,742,826 


| 
n 
> 


Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) . 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, pune, ¢ etc. _ 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) .. 

Douglas, Coos Bay 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, “Grants Pass). 

Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) _..... 
Pendleton area a a: 
Central Oregon (Bend, ‘Prineville, Redmond) 

Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


86,888,749 
112,864,856 
20,313,279 
42,453,679 
54,634,234 
18,929,324 
21,842,944 
20,288,967 
26,966,120 
9,822,423 
15,402,910 


94,117,137 
107,754,812 
19,985,703 
40,593,937 
51,009,775 
14,822,881 
23,952,233 
21,137,258 
26,350,806 
9,294,716 
15,999,828 


83,309,411 
121,495,232 
18,951,004 
11,071,010 
53,820,607 
15,670,656 
21,306,315 
16,721,378 
33,314,742 
10,253,519 
14,144,942 


Na si ol = @& *) 
a 


to 


l+++++ | 


l ++ | 
wun & © 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 


for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Albany 
Astoria 

Baker 

Bend __.. 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pase _. 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande ..... 
Medford | __... 
North Bend ___. 
Oregon City 
Portland 
Roseburg ...... 
Salem 
Springfield 
The Dalles _ 


22 other communities 


Totals 


6 


New 
Residential 
June 1952 


$ 22,500 
6,396 
22,200 
27,400 
138,750 
91,565 
142,000 
104,475 
44,000 


8,900 
78,350 
13,000 

1,369,550 
33,000 
265,300 
117,220 
148,964 
331,274 


$2, 864,844 


New Non- 
residential 
June 1952 


8 2,550 
1,800 
9,650 
9,000 

83,630 
5,800 
35,950 
44,380 
12,435 
1,300 
16,800 
1,400 
2,100 
1,340,855 
62,000 
1,772,041 
73,910 
900 
146,937 


$3,615,338 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
June 1952 


$ 16,900 
12,434 
10,550 
17,765 
13,784 

9,090 


8,640 
51,706 
15,844 
27,879 
19,864 
11,600 

3,016,685 
38,310 
79,500 

132,892 
10,505 
102,410 


$3,595,358 


T otals 
June 1952 


g 41,950 
20,630 
42,400 
16,065 

236,164 
106,455 
177,950 
157,495 
108,141 
17,144 
52,579 
99,614 
26,700 
5,727,090 
133,310 
2,116,841 
324,022 
160,369 
580,621 


$10, 175,540 


T otals 
May 1952 


$ 99,910 
50,032 
25,150 
31,380 

255,044 
364,807 
359,042 
190,290 
184,370 
8,807 
150,723 
152,864 
89,600 
3,490,890 
102,140 
665,439 
120,442 
104,910 
577 ,830 


$7,023,670 


Totals 
June 1951 
$ 76,500 

314,682 
32,700 
18,353 
72,030 

255,960 

380,845 

111,135 

126,713 

117,295 

124,185 
27,600 
21,650 

3,699,125 
61,650 

781,201 

138,240 

127,190 

1,219,353 


$7,706,407 
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